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EDUCATION FOR DEATH 


Last winter the Town Meeting of the Air 
devoted one of its meetings to a discussion 
of the question ‘‘How Can Our Schools 
Meet the War Emergency?’’ In the ques- 
tion period, which followed the usual pre- 
pared speeches, a member of the visible 
audience inquired, ‘‘Should the school help 
its high-school boys to adjust emotionally 
to the prospect of military service, and the 
giving of their lives in battle?’’ The reply 
from the rostrum was a laconic ‘‘Yes.’” 
There were many in the listening audience 
who were keenly disappointed that this 
simple ‘‘yes’’ was not amplified by a brief 
indication of what the schools might do. 
Doubtless the form of the question did not 
eall for such an answer but nonetheless 
there remain many who want help in know- 
ing what to say to our young people on this 
point. 

These are troublous and anxious times. 
Reared to practice the democratic way of 
life, to expect peace, to live out one’s life, 
young men and women have been sud- 
denly ealled upon to undertake a radical 
reconstruction of their life anticipations. 
Youths have been confronted with stark 
realities earlier and more vividly than is 
eustomary for their age. The heavy duties 
of free citizenship and citizenship’s gravest 
risk, the risk of death, have been prema- 
turely thrust upon them. If they are upset 

1Town Meeting Bulletin, 7: 15: 20. 
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and bewildered, it should occasion no sur- 
prise. While the school has given extensive 
academic instruction in peacetime eitizen- 
ship, has it anything to offer on how to 
death ? 


The question is a direct one and demands 


bear its greatest wartime peril 
5 


a direct answer. Doubtless such an answer 
would not be easy to formulate on the spur 
of the moment in a radio broadcast. With 
time for reflection, however, it seems that 
there are several things that might be said. 
In the first place, there are some who would 
allow only the periphery and not the foeus 
of children’s attention to fall on the topic 
of death. Recognizing its importance, these 
adults nevertheless are apprehensive that 
children will take a morbid interest in it. 
They would point to ample evidence from 
the last war showing that many made an 
excellent adjustment to impending death 
by viewing it nonchalantly. Many others 
dismissed moment-to-moment anxiety con- 
cerning it by adopting a fatalistic attitude 
toward death. Still others relieved their 
tensions by jesting about it. Few gave the 
full implications of the situation serious 
attention. 

There are others, however, who would 
have children face the possible imminence 
of death fully and squarely. 
mence by calling open attention to the fact 


They com- 


that democracies have been ill prepared for 
the present ordeal, not only in armaments 
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of war, but in spiritual ruggedness. De- 
mocracies were appeasers earlier, partly 
because, obsessed with the Joy of lite, they 
were unwilling to contemplate its termina- 
tion. They could not resolve the contra- 
diction inherent in preserving a way of life 
life. 


sterner stuff hold 


Consequently, 
some ot that 
racy’s youth should be better prepared than 


by the destruction of 
if demoe- 


they are to face the possibility of death, it 
that the schools should do 


But before proceeding 


may well be 
something about it. 
to consider this question more directly, it 
may be well to examine just what disposi- 
tion the schools are now making of death. 
In the first place, there can be little doubt 
that the dominating spirit of the modern 
school is to teach children to live, not to die. 
The school books of colonial and puritan- 
ical America were just as dominantly con- 
with dying. But have 
Today, at least till the outbreak 


cerned times 


changed. 


of the present war, our motto has been 
‘‘Live and let live.’’ Life has been the 
great good. Our educational philosophy 


has been one of ‘‘self-realization.’’ Teach- 
ers and children have aspired to realize 
their fullest potentialities. Children have 
been taught as a matter of course to look 
forward to completing their schooling, 
thereafter to entering upon a career, fol- 
lowed by marriage and the establishment of 
a home. 

Although life is the central and invigor- 
ating theme of contemporary edueation, 
death has not wholly eseaped attention. 
But the attention given it by our culture is 
This is because death is 


And 
Sinee it ends life, 


rrudgingly small. 
regarded as the great misfortune. 
why should it not be? 
the great good, death must be a great evil. 
While perhaps few fear death, nearly all 
anticipate its coming with only reluctance. 


It is something which ‘‘comes’’ to one— 
‘‘overtakes’’ one, perhaps—but something 


So, absorbed with 


one hardly ever seeks. 
life in the present, children think of death, 
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if ever, as something postponed to the end 
of what the life-insurance agent calls ‘‘nor- 
mai expectancy.”’ 

In spite of the school’s being engrossed 
with life and in spite of the general cul- 
ture’s antipathy toward death, it needs 
noting that there are occasions when death 
does come into prominence. This occurs 
notably in the study of history and litera- 
ture in the school, where voluntary sacrifice 
of one’s life for another—especially for 
one’s country—receives the highest praise. 
Unfortunately for the motivation of the 
young, however, it is praise by those who 
survive, the living. The deaf ears of the 
dead do not hear it and it requires the 
acutest imagination of would-be heroes to 
catch, while living, the plaudits which will 
follow their death. Since the sound of 
such plaudits is so faint, it need cause no 
astonishment if literature is too vicarious 
to arouse deep emotions. If reading gains 
children’s assent to the principle of self- 
sacrifice, it is probably a perfunctory assent 
at best. 

Moreover, whatever history and litera- 
ture say in their pages, they are under- 
mined by contemporary life. To live with 
an intense love of life has a much stronger 
hold on habit than to read about its sacrifice. 
The trouble with sacrifice is that there is so 
little opportunity in contemporary peace- 
time society to habituate one’s self to it. 
Of course, team play on the playing field 
involves it, but that is, after all, only play. 
Perhaps one would have to go back to 
primitive societies, where existence was 
more precarious, for more frequent and 
first-hand opportunities to witness and par- 
ticipate in heroie deeds of self-sacrifice. In 
contemporary democratic society every 
habit is formed to preserve life. 
quently, it need not be surprising if the 
response to the call of duty to lay down life 
is weak. It is weak because it has lacked 
the opportunity for exercise that all strong 
habits need. 


Conse- 
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Doubtless the most direct attention that 
death receives educationally is in the Sun- 
day schools, especially in connection with 
Easter observance. But even Easter with 
all its Christian heritage is not adequate 
at every point to make an inviting transi- 
tion from peace and life to war and death. 
Easter is a vernal view of death; it does not 
face death quite squarely. Easter is rather 
an escape from death, a rebirth. Death is 
not preferred to life. Life, though another 
and a supernatural one, is victorious over 
death. 

The vision of such a_transfiguration 
should make it simple for the young to 
readjust their life outlook in time of war. 
The prospect of life eternal should make it 
easy for one to walk joyfully into the 
shadow of death. At least the risk of death 
should be undertaken as optimistically as 
Yet 
In spite of the Easter 


the Japanese die for their emperor. 
such is not the case. 
promise, the product of Christian Sunday 
schools still favors postponing death till 
the last possible moment. This attitude be- 
speaks some want of confidence in their 
faith. They seem to prefer to cling to life 
while they have it in preference to the 
mere hope and promise of a future life. 
The latter is only a compensation in case 
of loss. 

Needless to say, let us hope that our 
faith in Easter is justified. Let us also 
hope that this faith will strengthen those 
who are confronted with the risks of death 
in this war. But those who face this fate 
need a more present help in time of trouble. 
If they are to have strength to overcome 
death, they must overcome it in this life. 
They must be so triumphant that they can 
prefer death or at least face it without 
reluctance. What education needs, per- 
haps, is an autumnal view of death as well 
as a vernal one. In the autumn there is 
no escaping death. When we celebrate the 
harvest season, we rejoice in it as a con- 
clusion. It is the end of a eyele of life, 
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Indeed, 
how many stop to realize that the autumnal 


to be sure, but it is a glorious end. 


foliage of the trees reaches the peak of its 
splendor in the moment of its death! 
There is more than the analogy to the 
Fall season of the year to support the view 
that death is something actually to be pre- 
ferred on oceasion. The sciences taught in 
school clearly indieate that death is not 
If the old 
did not die, there would be no room on 


only inevitable but desirable. 


this finitely limited globe for generations 
unborn. 
is the future generations yet to be born. 
Not only that, but the death of the old 
facilitates social change. 


If anyone needs Lebensraum, it 


The unyielding 
customs to which the old cling so tena- 
ciously can much more easily be modern- 
Yet the advan- 
biological 


ized when they are gone. 
which the and 
sciences claim for death, are pretty cold 
They may benefit those 
left behind—like self-sacrifice in history 


tages social 


and impersonal. 


and literature—but they make no especial 
appeal to those who are facing death. 

We must still search for that situation 
which is so gripping for the individual per- 
that, 
great wrong or great injustice, he would 


sonally confronted with suffering 


prefer to suffer death. One truly conquers 
death when he can say that life is cheap 
in comparison to some great cause, when 
he can say that there are some things worse 
than death. 
is submitted, is what the schools might do 


To encourage this attitude, it 


by way of preparing young men and women 
to face death. 

There are thousands in the conquered 
countries today who feel that way toward 
We do not feel it 
so keenly in this country because our farms, 


the German conqueror. 


industries, and homes have not fallen under 
the invader’s heel. But there have been 
times in the past when we did. Our colonial 
forebears especially saw the issue plainly. 
Nothing indicates it more clearly than the 
immortal lines of Patrick Henry on the eve 
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of the American Revolution when in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses he advocated 
arming against Great Britain in the stirring 
words: ‘‘Is life so dear or peace SO sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it God! I know not 
what course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death.”’ 
Patrick Henry, however, was only a 
lesser figure in the annals of human his 


Socrates chose the same option TOO. 


tory. 

Unjustly indicted by his fellow citizens 
for misleading the youth of Athens, 
Socrates was condemned to die. By re- 


canting his teaching, he might readily have 


been forgiven by the populace and thus 


prolonged his life. With the connivance of 
friends he might easily have fled the city 
to teach his wisdom to further 


and lived 


venerations of young men. But he would 


do none of these. He faced the issue 
squarely and resolutely drank the hemlock 
cup. Life was of little worth compared to 
sacrificing his principles. 

The case was in no way different with 
He too could have denied his divin- 
But he did 


heavenly 


Jesus. 
ity and eseaped crucifixion. 
not. He even prayed to his 
Mather the night of his betrayal ‘‘to take 
But he 


spared his ordeal at the 


away this cup.”’ would not be 
sacrifice of his 
teaching and concluded by praying, ‘‘ Not, 
what 1 Thou 


letting God’s will be done, he found the 


will, but what wilt.’’ In 
streneth to overcome death. 

These instanees indieate not only that 
that 


porary culture has come to regard it, but 


death is not the great evil contem- 
conversely that life is richer when we learn 
to treat it 


little rollicking enjoyment in life if we are 


with some abandon. There is 
always preoccupied with living it safely. 
What joy is a precious stone to a woman 
if she must keep it in a bank vault on all 
but one or two oeecasions a year? Jewels 
must be worn and admired to be enjoyed. 


Risks 


So life must be lived to be enjoyed. 
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must be undertaken. Indeed it is the 
jeopardy of risk that heightens the zest of 
living. 

Doubtless this is partly what the great 
philosopher Nietszche had in mind when he 
urged that one should ‘‘live dangerously.’’ 
In milder form it is probably involved in 
what Theodore Roosevelt meant by ‘‘the 
strenuous life.’”’ I knew a man who in his 
early sixties suffered a serious heart attack. 
By following his doctor’s orders precisely 
he managed to recover almost completely 
in a year’s time. A half dozen years later 
he suffered a final and fatal attack. Many 
of his friends lamented that, if he had re- 
tired during this period and curtailed his 
activities, he might have added further 
years to his life. But this man did not see 
it that way. He felt that he was living ‘‘on 
borrowed time’’ and that he had to make a 
return on the investment. He preferred to 
be active to the last rather than to live as 
long as possible in relative inactivity. He 
preferred to ‘‘die with his boots on.”’ 

In a sense to take risks this way may 
involve a premature death. But just what 
does ‘‘premature’’ mean in this instance? 
Does it mean that the good is to be judged 
by some linear measure of time? Yet life 
has depth as well as length by which to be 
judged. In a sense President Lineoln died 
prematurely at the hand of an assassin. He 
might have lived longer. But having died 
at the height of his career, his reputation 
and his influence on_ posterity were 
‘‘negged’’ at that high level. Perhaps it 
is a great misfortune that President Wil- 
son could not have similarly died at the 
height of his career, say at the Peace Con- 
ference in Europe. The fact that he lived 
on to maturity, till death caught up with 
and overtook him, has caused his great con- 
tribution to lie neglected until the present 
erisis aroused his countrymen to its full 
meaning. Prematurity thus has no certain 
value significance. 

So far we have been indicating how the 
school might engender courage to enable 
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its protégés to turn from the pursuits of 
peace to those of war in a calm but confi- 
dent manner. In closing it should be 
pointed out that this is not just an interim 
point of view. It should be good not only 
‘‘for the duration’’ but also for the peace 
as well. After the severe lesson learned in 


this war, it would be unfortunate for 
democracy’s schools again to become so 
obsessed with peace and with life as to be 
unable to the 


Besides, there is also an heroic 
> 


sacrifice them readily in 
future. 
quality about peacetime society that is 
easily overlooked. It is interesting that the 
great Indian poet and philosopher, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, did not subseribe to the 
usual criticism that western culture is ma- 
terialistie while oriental culture is spiritual. 
For, said he in substanee, it is only in the 
West, where men have overcome the fear of 
death, that men have learned to fly. 


Bwemt@... 
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In conelusion, nothing better illustrates 
the attitude toward life and death that we 
should expect our schools to cultivate in 
periods of both peace and wartime crisis 
than the last letter of a young aviator of 
the RAF. 


the maturity to write his mother: 


His earlier training gave him 


still 


For all that can be said to the contrary, I 
maintain that this war is a very good thing; every 
individual is having a chance to give and to dare 
all for his principle, like the martyrs of old. ... I 
have no fear of death, only a queer elation. I 
would have it 
vast, so ageless, that the life of one man ean only 
We are 
sent to this world to acquire the personality and 
take Those who just eat, 


sleep, prosper, and procreate are no better than ani 


no other way. The universe is so 


be justified by the measure of his sacrifice. 


character to with us. 


mals if all their lives they are at peace... . But 
with the final test of war I consider my character 
fully developed. Thus at my early age, with my 
earthly mission already fulfilled, I am prepared to 


@ie: ... 





THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS NOT YET 
FULLY MOBILIZED FOR WAR 


TuHatT the colleges and universities could and 
should be on “practically a 100-per-cent war 
basis” with the opening of the new academic 
year is the belief expressed by Homer P. Rainey, 
president of the University of Texas, in a recent 
Rainey 
agrees with Edward G. Lewis, of the same insti- 
tution, whose article, “The University Faculty, 
a Storehouse of Wartime Skills,” appeared in 
last week’s ScHOOL AND Society, that the poten- 
tial resources of the higher institutions are not 


university press release. President 


as yet fully mobilized for the war effort. In 
President Rainey’s judgment, the chief obstacles 
to complete mobilization are (1) the lack of “a 
co-ordinated national plan,” and (2) the compe- 
tition among “various branches of the govern- 
ment service for manpower.” 

The same lack of a “co-ordinated 
plan” was deplored by the Ninth Service Com- 
mand Commission on College and University 
War Problems, of which Ray Lyman Wilbur is 
chairman, at a meeting recently held at Stanford 


national 


University. We quote from a Stanford Univer 


sity press release: 


Although they acknowledged the efforts of the 
armed forces to develop a program for college stu 
dents and appreciated the provisions of Congress to 
assist students in continuing their college programs, 
the administrators deplored the fact that no ade 
quate over-all co-ordinated plan for the utilization 
of higher education in the war has been developed. 


While these and other 


communications recently received by SCHOOL AND 


[Editorial comment. 


Society agree that the lack of a national “eo- 
ordinated plan” is preventing a full mobilization 
of educational forces in the war effort, specific 
proposals toward the solution of the problem, in 
so far as this journal can learn, have not as yet 
been presented. There is every evidence that the 
higher institutions are both willing and anxious 
to co-operate. But what should be done?) Where 
does the responsibility lie? There can be no 
doubt that the almost unlimited war powers of 
the President would cover the situation. The 
War Manpower Commission would seem to have 
sufficient scope to include this among its prob- 
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lems, and the commission, moreover, has as its 
official educational adviser a highly competent 
edueational executive, Edward C. Elliott, presi- 
The U. S. Office of 


Edueation has also amply demonstrated its abil- 


dent of Purdue University. 


ity to undertake responsibilities of this calibre. 
If a separate commission is needed, talent 1s cer 
tainly available to provide it with an efficient, 
W.C.B.] 


trusted, and trustworthy personnel. 


SUMMER SESSIONS WELL ATTENDED, 
BUT NOT BY BEGINNING 
STUDENTS 

Guy E. SNAVELY, 
American Colleges, has sent to ScHOOL AND So- 


secretary, Association of 
ciETy a brief summary of the replies that he re- 
ceived to a request for statisties on 1942 summer- 
session enrollments: 

In the 370 institutions with summer terms there 
number, 
Aceord 


ing to the Walters report in the December 13 issue 


were enrolled 201,726 students. Of this 


110,512 were men and 91,214 were women. 


of SCHOOL AND Society these same institutions had 
enrolled 388,733 students during the fall of 1941. 
17,154 


rolled in the first term of summer school. 


The reports show a total of freshmen en 


In many cases the summer sessions did not in 
clude professional schools. The figures would indi 
cate that the ‘‘aecelerated program’? is well under 
way for upper-class students. The freshman enroll- 
ments show that there has been no marked tendency 
among this year’s high-school graduates to take 
7 


advantage of the opportunities offered by the ‘‘ae 


celerated programs. ’’ 


AN “AIR-AGE” ACHIEVEMENT IN 
TEXTBOOK PREPARATION 
AND PUBLICATION 

“ADJUSTMENT to the Air Age” is a new and 
most important problem of edueation, as was 
so elearly pointed out in an article under this 
title by J. Dan Hull, principal of the Shortridge 
High Sehool (Indianapolis), ScHoon anp So- 
Almost 


comes the announcement of a series of 17 text- 


ciety, July 25. eoneurrently there 
books for elementary and high schools that have 
been designed, prepared, and published in reeord 
time to help meet this new need. 

Less than a year ago the enterprise was started 
by organizing research on material for pre-aero- 
nauties courses for the schools. Groups for con- 


ducting this research were formed at Teachers 


College, Columbia University, and at the Uni- 
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versity of Nebraska. Not only materials for 
technical pre-flight instruction were to be pro- 
vided, but also materials that would make for 
the “air-conditioning” of all pupils in the ele- 
mentary and high schools, boys as well as girls. 
The Army, the Navy, the Civil Aeronauties 
Office of Edu- 


cation gladly gave their support, guidance, and 


Administration, and the U. S. 
encouragement to the enterprise. Professional 
students of education, teachers of mathematics 
and of science, and technical experts in aviation 
pooled their knowledge as well as their practical 
The work 


of research and of the preparation of teaching 


experience in flying and in teaching. 


materials proceeded with unprecedented dis- 
patch but with apparently no sacrifice of ae- 
euracy, or of care in adapting the materials to 
the needs and eapacities of the various learn- 
ing groups. 

The important terminus of the project, of 
Here 


an unusual, if not, indeed, a unique, plan was 


course, was the publication of the books. 
adopted. Detailed specifications were drawn up 
and submitted to the leading textbook publishers 
for bids that would guarantee the lowest possible 
price for the books, and their publication by 
September 1, 1942, in order that their use might 
begin with the new school year. Since only 
about six weeks would be available for editing, 
printing, and distributing the 17 books, this 
meant a publication feat undoubtedly without 
precedent, for the books were in a new field, 
many of them dealing with highly technical sub- 
jects, and many of them earrying elaborate maps 
and diagrams as well as pictorial illustrations. 

The bid made by the Maemillan Company, 
New York City, was accepted, and it is now 
announeed that the “Air-Age Edueation Series” 
will be ready at the stipulated time. 

Although 14 of the 17 books will be cloth- 
bound, the list prices are very low, ranging from 
24 cents to $1.43 (only one is over a dollar). 

The Aviation Research Group at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, jointly prepared the 
book, “Seienee of Pre-Flight Aeronauties for 
High Schools.” The similar group at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska prepared “Elements of Pre- 
Flight Aeronauties for High Schools” and a 
“Teachers Manual” for the latter volume. The 
other books are by individual authors, ineluding: 
Charles K. Arey; Hall Bartlett; Hubert A. 
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Bauer; Rose M. Cohen; E. A. Cross; N. L. En- 


gelhardt, Jr.; Frederick L. Fitzpatrick; J. M. 


Leps; J. G. Manzer; Emerson E. Neuthardt; 
George Osteyee; M. M. Peake; George T. Ren- 
ner; Karl A. Stiles; George Franklin Stover 
(who prepared “Teachers Manual” for “Science 
of Pre-Flight Aeronauties ...”), and Gordon 


O. Wilber. 


A PRIZE-ESSAY CONTEST FOR UNDER- 
GRADUATES ON POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 

THE importance of a serious consideration 
now of postwar problems, to which I. L. Kandel 
called attention in last week’s ScHoot anp So 
CIETY, receives added emphasis in the announce- 
ment of a prize-essay contest on the subject, 
“Collaboration between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations for Post- 
war World Order,” sponsored by World Affairs 
in conjunction with the American Peace Society. 
The aims of the contest are stated as follows: 

The reconstruction of international order at the 
end of the present war will be excessively difficult. 
It will require the co-operation of many nations. 
The close collaboration of the English-speaking na 
The United States and 
Britain have proclaimed their objectives in the At 


tions is essential. Great 
lantie Charter and in the Lend-Lease Compact of 
February 23, 1942. 


be made thoroughly aware of their world-wide re 


The American people should 
sponsibilities. This essay contest should help to 
focus attention on so vital a subject and be produc 
tive of valuable ideas and proposals. 

The contest is “open to all registered under- 
graduates in properly accredited degree-granting 


” Competing 


institutions in the United States. 
essays must be submitted to the editors of World 
Affairs not later than January 1, 1943. The 
The win 


ning essay, for which the prize of $500 will be 


length must not exceed 5,000 words. 


awarded, is to be “published by the American 
Peace Society in whatever form it deems desir- 
able.” 
ot World Affairs, and the decision of the judges 
will be final. The address of World Affairs is 
734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
[Editorial comment: Somewhat eynieal re- 


The judges will be seleeted by the editors 


marks to the effect that we should wait until we 
win the war before we talk about peace have 
been current of late. In our judgment, this at- 
titude is akin to defeatism. Our enemies are not 


deterred from making postwar plans by any such 
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We 


not only that specifications of “what will happen 


qualms of uncertainty. may be very sure, 


to us if...” are already in detailed blueprint, 
but also that men (and perhaps women and ehil 
dren) are already being trained to put them into 
effect. 
Four Freedoms for which we are fighting ean be 


If anyone believes that the ideals of the 


realized without planning for peace as well as 
for victory, a glance at the tangled social skein 
which enmeshes present-day India should pro 
vide a quick corrective—W.C.B. | 
A CENTURY OF FREE, PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION IN THE COUNTRY’S 
FOURTH CITY 


Tus year Detroit is observing the 100th an 
niversary of the establishment of its public 
school system. A unique feature of this ocea 
sion is the publication of a centennial volume, 
“One Hundred Years: the Story of the Detroit 
Publie Schools, 1842-1942.” 
ceptionally well told, and most attractively illus 


The story is ex 


trated. 

It is interesting to note that Detroit had been, 
if not a city, at least a settled community, for 
141 years before it had free, publie schools; that 
the Northwest Territory, which included Mich 
igan, had been organized 55 years before, and 
that, under the Land Ordinance of 1785, Seetion 
16 of each township in this territory had been 
set aside for the support of schools; that the 
‘of 1787 had lauded 
cation in eloquent, not to say grandiloquent, 
terms; and that the state of Michigan and the 


famous Ordinance of edu 


University of Michigan had each been estab 
lished for five years before the city that was 
then the state capital first provided free pri 
mary education through taxes levied on its 
citizens. 

But Detroit’s apparent tardiness in taking 
this important forward step was by no means 
1842 


school revival,” which really began universal 


an isolated instance. In the ‘common 
education on the Western continent, was only 
just getting under way in New England. Even 
in the states formed from the Northwest Terri 
tory long before Michigan was admitted to the 
the the 


schools had been found 


Union, land grants for support of 


far from sufficient to 
support good schools, yet everywhere the prin 
ciple of direct tax-support was violently op 


posed. 
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Briefly, but with commendable recognition ot 
its dramatic qualities, the story of the struggle 
for tax-support in Detroit is told in this centen 
nial volume. It reaches its climax in the inei- 
dent of “Mr. X.” 
been passed by the legislature in 1837, and there 
Was a modicum of “state 


chool lands, but in 1839 this gave Detroit only 


A general school law had 


aid’? from the sale of 


chool-age child. Such sup 
added to 
1841, made the notion 


64 cents tor each 


port, even when a tax levy of one 


dollar for each ehild in 
schools little less than a tragie joke. 
in the latter vear, Detroit elected 


one Zina Pitcher, a phy- 


It SC@CINS that, 
an enlightened mayor 
n ardent advocate of free, tax sup 


wlan, and a 


ported education. Mayor Pitcher sueceeded 1n 
converting to his view a roodly number ot the 
citizens, basing his arguments largely upon the 
wide prevalence of illiteracy and upon the hun- 
dreds of children who roamed the streets in idle- 
ness. A bill authorizing the city to levy taxes 
for the adequate support of schools was pre- 


But 


the enemles ot tax supported schools, redoub- 


pared and placed before the legislature. 
ling their efforts, got signatures to a formidable 
petition praying the legislature to defeat this 
outrageous attempt to foree honest citizens to 
pay tor the education of other people’s children. 
It happened, however, that the first name at- 
tached to this petition was that of an illiterate 
unable to sign his name; the best he 
mark (X). This 


gave the mayor and his supporters a lead that 


eitizen, 


eould do was to make his 


they were not slow to follow. “Here is a man 


who cannot write his name,” they said to the 


legislators. “Are you willing to have him lead 
us?” The reply was an overwhelming viva-voce 


“No!” As the centennial volume reports it: 

Unwittingly, Mr. X had turned the tide. Dr. 
Pitcher’s bill passed the legislature on February 
17, 1842. 


The centennial volume traces in broad outline 
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the development of the Detroit schools during 
the succeeding decades. Especial interest at- 
taches to the chapters on the high schools (pub- 
lic secondary education had its real beginning in 
1858), on voeational and industrial edueation, 
and on the city’s venture into the field of higher 
education (Wayne University is now one of the 
largest universities in the country with an an 
nual enrollment of some 16,000 students). 

Few American cities have grown so rapidly 
The 
1900, 


during the past 50 years as has Detroit. 
1890 
more than doubled in the following deeade, and 


population doubled between and 
increased by a full half million between 1920 
and 1930. 
dustrial development that was its primary cause 


This growth and the remarkable in- 


have laid unusually heavy burdens upon those 
responsible for the administration of the schools. 
Yet it is notable that Detroit has had only seven 
city school superintendents since the first was 
appointed in 1856. It is notable, too, that, in 
comparison with other large cities, Detroit has 
been relatively undisturbed either by factional 
quarrels in the administration of its schools 
or by frequent changes of school executives. 
Frank Cody, whose retirement this year was 
reported in an earlier number of SCHOOL AND 
Society, has served as superintendent since 
1919. 

The centennial volume was prepared under 
the direction of Otis A. Crosby, of the school 
system’s Division of Informational Service. 
Much of the research and much of the writing 
are credited to Virginia Chase Perkins, a for- 
mer Detroit teacher; the illustrations are by 
I. Janet Nelson, teacher of art, Southeastern 
High School; and Charles L. Spain, for many 
years associated with Dr. Cody in the adminis- 
tration of the schools and the university, and 
now vice-president emeritus of the latter, has 
contributed much to the general excellence of 


the volume. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


JoHN EpWIn PoMFret, dean, Senior College 


of Arts and Sciences, Vanderbilt University 


(Nashville), will sueceed John Stewart Bryan 


as president, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. In April, Dr. Bryan an- 
nouneed his intention to 
January 1, 1943, as reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, April 25. 


retire on or before 

















RayMonpD R. Pary, president, Birmingham- 
Southern College (Ala.), has been named presi- 
dent, University of Alabama. 

MorHer M. Bernice O'NEILL, C.S.J., since 
1925 director of the department of edueation, 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis University, has 
been appointed president of the college, sue- 
ceeding Mother M. Pius Neenan, C.S.J., who 
last May was elected superior general of the 
Order of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


Bruce Moore, seulptor of New York City, 
has been appointed head of the Rinehart School 
of Seulpture, Baltimore. He will replace Sid- 
ney Waugh, who resigned to accept a commis- 
sion in the Army Intelligence Corps. 


Jupson A. CRANE, professor of law, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed dean, 
School of Law, sueceeding Eugene A. Gilmore, 
retired. 


EsTHerR B. Starks, since 1934 a teacher in 
the Falk Elementary School, University of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed director of the 
school, to sueceed Cyril W. Wooleock, who is 
now assistant to Frank W. Shockley, director 
of extension. 





ArTHUR J. Hin, director of the Sterling 
Chemistry Laboratory, Yale University, has 
been appointed to the newly created Whitehead 
chair of chemistry. The Whitehead professor- 
ship is named in honor of the late Conkey P. 
Whitehead, who died in 1940 and made a be- 
quest for the support of work in chemistry. 


FELIX GUENTHER, music editor of the Edward 
B. Marks Musie Corporation (New York City), 
will conduct a course in musie¢ editing at New 
York University. This is believed to be the first 
course of its kind to be offered in a university. 
The course will include study of the application 
of the general principles of editing to the re- 
quirements of music, evaluation and adaptation 
of manuscripts, and the techniques of music 
engraving and printing. 


Amone recent changes in staff at Yale Uni- 
versity are the following: Alexander H. Rice, 
formerly of Boston University, has been named 
lecturer in Latin with professorial rank; Harald 
Inghold will lecture in the department of classics 
during summer sessions as an assistant profes- 
sor; Austin H. Riesen has been promoted to an 
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assistant professorship in psyechobiology, Jacob 
B. Fishman, to an assistant professorship in 
pharmacology, and Harold Lamport, to an as- 


sistant professorship in physiology. 


RuTH GERTRUDE REINERT, former dean of 
women, Milwaukee division, University of Wis 
consin, has been appointed assistant professor 
of medieval history and the history of art, 


Seripps College, Claremont, Calif. 


ANA Maria AYALA, of Havana, has been ap 
pointed to the staff of the department of foreign 
languages, Webster College (Webster Groves, 


Mo.), to give courses in Spanish. 


SAMUEL M. StronG, former lecturer in soci 
ology, University of Minnesota, has been ap 
pointed visiting assistant professor of sociology, 


Newcomb College, Tulane University. 


LEE M. THURSTON, professor of edueation, 
University of Pittsburgh, has been named to the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee to In 
vestigate the Public Education System. The 
committee, under the chairmanship of George 
D. Strayer, professor of edueation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will investigate 
the public-school system of New York City, as 
announced in SCHOOL AND Society, July 18. 


Mrs. Ropert W. Osporn has succeeded her 
husband as superintendent of schools, Grady 
County, Okla. Mr. Osborn has entered the 
Army Air Corps officers’ training school at 


Miami, Fla. 


MANUEL A. MASSEY, superintendent of 
schools, Owensville (Ind.), has been elected to 
the superintendeney of schools, Gibson County 
(Ind.), to sueceed Howard MeRoberts, who has 


been called to military service. 


ANSEL S. WILLIAMS has been elected deputy 
superintendent of schools, Stockton (Calif.), to 
succeed the late Leo Bernard Baisden, whose 
death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 14. 


Epwin A. NELSON, whose appointment as 
acting superintendent of schools, Brockton 
(Mass.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 25, was elected to the superintendency, 
August 5. 


HerMAN L. SxHrsier, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham (Mich.), has been elected 
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to the superintendeney, Highland Park (Mich.), 
H. Lemmel. whose election to the 
Wilmington 
ne 


ported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, June 27. 


ucceeding W. 


| 


superintendency, (Del.), was re 


WR: 


University of 


C. GILBERT NN, professor of educational 
Minnesota, has been 


a Naval 


psychology 
eraunted leave of absence for service as 


Reserve officer. 


Joun G. TURNBULL, instructor in economies, 


Denison University (Granville, Ohio), has been 
of absenee for the academic year, 
work at Massachusetts 
Technology. Paul Nichols has been 


conduct Mr. 


riven leave 
1942-43, for 


Institute of 


vraduate 


appointed to Turnbull's classes 


during his absenee. 


head of the 
(Ohio) 


State University, has retired at the age of sev 


VAN 


industrial 


DEUSEN, first 


department of arts, Kent 


entyv-one years. Professor Van Deusen became 
head of the department in 1913, when the uni- 
was 


versity a normal school. 


Recent Deaths 

WILLIAM professor emeritus of 
Knglish, (Calif.) State College, 
died, August 11, in his seventy-first year. Dr. 
Maxwell 1941, after 


as head of the department of 


MAXWELL, 
Santa Barbara 


retired in June, having 


served English 


for sixteen vears. 


PasguaLE AMATO, former baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and reeently a 
member of the musie staff of Louisiana State 
University, succumbed to a heart attack, August 


12, at the age of sixty-three years. 


Jacon GouLp ScnurMAN, former president 


(1892-1920), Cornell University, succumbed to 


a heart attaek, August 12. Dr. Sehurman, who 
was eighty-eight vears old at the time of his 
death, had served as Sage professor of philoso- 
phy (1886-92) before accepting the presidency. 
Prior to his work at Cornell University, he had 
been professor of English literature, political 
economies, and psychology (1880-82), Acadia 
(N. S.) 


physics and English literature (1882-86), Dal- 


University, and professor of meta- 
After leaving Cor- 
Min- 


Ambassador to 


housie University, Halifax. 
nell University, Dr. Sechurman was U. S. 
China (1921-25) 


ister to and 


Germany, 1925-30. 
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ARNE Deuut, former head of the department 
of architecture and fine arts, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Institute of Arts and Seienees, died, August 12, 


at the age of eighty-four years. 


EDWIN CHARLES GODDARD, professor emeritus 
of law, University of Michigan, died, August 14, 
Dr. Goddard, 
in his early professional life principal, Saginaw 
(Mich.) High School, had served the university 
for forty years, first as instructor in mathe- 
maties (1895-1900), and as assistant professor 
and professor, 1900 until his retirement, 1935. 
He was secretary of the faculty of law (1901- 
17) and chairman of the administrative com 
mittee, 1917-18. 


at the age of seventy-six years. 


ALBERT WILLIAM SMITH, acting president 
(1920-21), Cornell University, died, August 16, 
Mr. Smith, who 
had served as assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering (1887-91), director (1904-15), and 
dean (1915-21), Sibley College, Cornell Univer- 
sity, was named acting president upon the re- 
tirement of the late President Schurman. Be- 


cause of his advanced age, the acting presidency 


at the age of eighty-five years. 


was given to him as a tribute and not as an 
“indieation that he would later be appointed 
president.” Mr. Smith had also served as pro- 
fessor of machine design (1891-92), University 
of Wisconsin, and as professor of mechanical 
engineering (1892-94), Stanford University. 
Coming Events 
THe American 
Ine., has just sent out word that the 50th-anni- 
versary meeting, scheduled for Boston and Cam- 


Psychological Association, 


bridge, September 2-6, as announced in SCHOOL 
AND Society, August 1, has been canceled in 
co-operation with a request from the Office of 
Defense Transportation. A “skeleton” meeting 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, September 3. The meeting will be 
attended by members of the council, chairmen 
of committees, and such members as are resident 
in the New York area. 
tific papers has been canceled, and the business 
meeting will be devoted to routine matters and 
to the problem of the utilization of psycholo- 
gists in the war effort. 


The program of seien- 


Other Items of Interest 
THROUGH an oversight in transcription in the 
report, “Teacher Shortages in Rural Areas,” by 
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Fannie Dunn, ScHooL AND Society, May 30, 
the Alliance for the Guidanee of Rural Youth 
was omitted from the list of agencies that spon- 
sored the meeting held in Washington, April 23 

25. The alliance was responsible for calling the 
meeting and arranging the institute, which is an 


annual publie-service feature of the meetings. 


FREDERICK LUTHER GAMAGE, headmaster 
emeritus, Pawling (N. Y.) School for Boys, 
announced, July 30, that the board of trustees 
have decided to close the school for the duration 
of the war. The action was taken because of 
the withdrawal of six of the masters for service 
in the armed forces. It has been reported that 
the ten buildings and spacious grounds of the 
school, which was established in 1907 by Dr. 
Gamage, may be taken over by the government 
as a training center. 

A PREPARATORY school for aviation cadets has 
been established at Louisiana State University, 
and opened, August 12, with an enrollment of 
between 150 and 200. Major General C. B. 
Hodges, president of the university, has been 
appointed to the Southeastern Aviation Eduea- 
tion Committee, which met in Nashville the week 
of August 10 to effect an organization of seven 
states of the southeastern area for the purpose 
of “stepping-up aviation training.” However, 
since President Hodges was ealled to Washing- 
ton for a meeting of the Committee on Colleges 
and the War Program, ACE, R. R. Ewerz, di- 
rector, division of instruction and supervision, 
Louisiana State Department of Education, was 
named to represent him at the Nashville meet- 
ing. 

THE University of Toronto and the Canadian 
government have entered into an arrangement 
whereby the government will provide loans, up 
to a maximum of $300 a year, “for any one 
student registered in the second, third, and 
fourth years in the departments of civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, and metallurgical engineer- 
ing, in engineering physies, and in the arts de- 
partments of mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry,” according to a report in The Christian 
Science Monitor, July 31. The students must 
make their services available to Canada’s war 
effort upon graduation. 


THE University of Kansas has been approved 
by the federal government as one of 81 colleges 
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and universities through which the services of 
the Army Institute may be provided. The Army 
Institute has been organized to enable men in 
college courses 


the armed forees to earry on 


through corespondence. Of the institutions ap 
proved by the government to provide this ser 


The 


Education has set up a 


vice, 55 have received completed contracts. 
American Council on 
special committee to work with regional ac 
crediting agencies to develop recommendations 
to secondary schools and colleges regarding the 


accrediting of the work of the institute. 


British and American ehurch and 


mission schools in Tientsin have been seized 


SEVEN 


by the Japanese military authorities and are 
being operated by them, according to a Tokyo 
broadeast, which has been sent to the press 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 
The schools have been transferred to the puppet 


Nanking government. 


THe Hupeh (China) provincial government 
has decided to open a polytechnic institute next 
spring, in conformity with Chungking’s policy 
of promoting technical education in Free China 
during wartime. The college will have six de 
partments: civil, hydraulic, mechanical, metal 
lurgical, chemical, and electrical engineering. 
At the same time the provincial education de 
partment is planning to open a medical college 
somewhere in western Hupeh. The college will 
offer six-year programs in medicine, pharmaco] 
ogy, and veterinary science. Meanwhile, the 
Hupeh Provincial College of Agriculture has 
started a short course in aceounting to train 


rural accountants. 


THE department of building construction and 
Agri 


cultural and Technical Institute (Delhi), is pre 


architectural drawing, New York State 


paring students, through a two-year course, to 
fill such posts in the building field as those of 
inspector, supervisor, clerks on construction 
jobs, estimator, junior draftsmen, and salesmen 
of building supplies and equipment. In view 
of the prospect of an increased demand in the 
postwar era for men skilled in these fields, the 
institute is planning for a large increase in en 
rollment this fall. 

BEFORE the war, the Industrial Teacher-Train- 
ing Bureau, Extension Division, University of 
Texas, sent instructors over the state to conduet 
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schools for merchants in the techniques of better 


merchandising and sales methods. Now, how- 
ever, the bureau is turning its attention to price 
regulations and government orders on the con- 
servation of materials as they affect retail store 
owners and managers. 

San (Peru) has 


Ma rcos 


announced that it is continuing its summer ses- 


THe University of 


sion as usual in the hope that students from 


North America may be able to attend. The 
summer school (in our winter), which is in its 
third session, was “designed to increase inter- 
American understanding by making available 


special courses on Peru’s rich cultural heritage,” 
Monitor, 


according to The Christian Science 


July 24 

A SCIENTIFIC tract in cipher, supposedly the 
work of Roger Bacon, which has been a puzzle 
to cryptographers for three centuries, has been 
partially “translated” by the Reverend Hugh 
O'Neill, head of the department of botany, the 
Catholic University of America, according to a 
Father O'Neill believes, 


however, that “the perplexing document was not 


recent: press release. 


actually the work of the British philosopher and 


scientist.” 


I. C. Boeruin, who is in charge of visual aids 


for the war training program in engineering, 


Shorter Paper 
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science, and management, the Pennsylvania 
State College, has announced the installation of 
a fully equipped sound-motion-picture studio at 
the college. The studio will make 16-im. sound 
films relating to training for war industries. 
“One film has been completed and it is expected 
that at least six films will be made this year.” 
In addition to their use by the college’s training 
classes, the films will be available for rental by 


groups throughout the state. 


Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT has approved plans 
for a model college war council drawn up by 
students at the International Student Service 
Summer Training Institute at the President’s 
summer home on Campobello Island (N. B.), 
according to a report in The Christian Science 
Monitor, July 27. The institute, which meets 
annually at the Roosevelt estate, comprises 27 
student campus leaders from all parts of the 
United States. 
follows the theme, “A Democratic Strategy for 


The five-week session this year 


War and Peace.” 

Paut V. McNurt, War Manpower Commis- 
sioner, has issued a statement urging all present 
and prospective teachers of physics and mathe- 
maties to enroll in special free war-teaching 
courses that are being given through the U. 8. 
Office of Education to overcome an impending 
shortage of instructors in these fields. 





“GERMANIA” IN THE TIME OF 
TACITUS—AND NOW 


A FEW evenings ago, I was looking over the 
shelves to find something to read to distract my 
mind from the Nazis. I took down a volume of 
Tacitus, thinking he had likely not heard of 
Hitler! 
to the “Germania.” <A 


from Tacitus, made some eighteen centuries ago, 


It so happened that the book opened 
few of the comments 
have more than passing interest and more than 
accidental pertinence. 

He says that there are those “who think that 
the Germans have hitherto subsisted without in- 
termarrying with other nations, a pure, unmixed, 
and independent race, unlike any other people, 
all bearing the marks of a distinct national char- 


acter.” (Can it be that Tacitus is the source for 


Hitler’s comments on race?) 


Tacitus goes on to say: 


A German transacts no business, publie or pri- 
vate, without being completely armed. [‘‘ No eco- 
nomic policy is possible without a sword.’ ’—Hitler. ] 
The right of carrying arms is assumed by no person 
whatever, till the state has declared him duly quali- 
fied. introduced before 
the assembly, where one of the chiefs, or his father, 
or some near relative provides him with a shield 
and javelin. This, with them, is the manly gown: 
the youth from that moment ranks as a citizen; till 
then he was considered a part of the household; he 
of the [ The 


The young candidate is 


is now a member commonwealth. 
Youth Movement? ] 

All are bound to defend their leader, to succor 
him in the heat of action, and to make even their 
own actions subservient to his renown. This is the 
bond of union, the most sacred obligation. The 
chief fights for victory; the followers for their 
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[Officials forced to swear allegiance to Hitler 
rng 


Command and Obedience.’’] 


shief. 


personally. principles of Responsibility, 
The 


The field of danger is the 


German mind 
eannot brook repose. 
Without violence and rapine, a train 
[‘*We want 
to be supporters of the dictatorship ... of na- 
"Olt a 
people is to become free it needs pride and will 


field of glory. 
of dependents cannot be maintained. 
tional . brutality and resolution.’’ 
power and hate, hate, hate, and once again hate.’’ 

Hitler. ] 

To cultivate the earth, and wait the regular pro 
duce of the seasons, is not the maxim of a German: 
you will more easily persuade him to attack the 
enemy, and to provoke honorable wounds in the field 
of battle. 


brow what you might gain by the price of your 


In a word, to earn by the sweat of your 


blood, is, in the opinion of a German, a sluggish 
[See Hitler’s 
glorification of war as the normal state for a domi 


principle, unworthy of a soldier. 


nant people. ] 

When the sword is drawn, and the power of the 
strongest is to decide, you talk in vain of equity 
and moderation: those virtues always belong to the 
conqueror. [‘‘Always before God and the world 
the stronger has the right to carry through what 
he wills.’ ’—Hitler. ] 

The Harians [Are these the famous Aryans of 
Hitler?] are not only superior to the other tribes 
above mentioned, but are also more fierce and sav- 
age. Not content with their natural ferocity, they 
study to make themselves still more grim and hor- 
Their 
shields are black; their bodies painted a deep color; 
and the darkest night is their time for rushing to 
battle. 
such a band of sable warriors are sure to strike a 
panie through the adverse army, who fly the field, 
as if a legion of demons had broke loose to attack 


rible by every addition that art can devise. 


The sudden surprise and funereal gloom of 


them; so true is it that in every engagement the 
eye is first conquered. [Psychological war! ] 


Among those who have written about the rise 
of Hitler, there seems to have been little reecog- 
nition of the fact that any national group at any 
given period in its history contains intellectual 
and social strata that are retarded, often by een- 
turies. These retarded groups wear the clothes, 
eat the food, drive the ears, and speak the Jan- 
guage of their time. But they think in terms of 
an earlier age. When this retarded group in 
any nation acquires control of the powers of 
The tragedy 
of Germany, and of the world, is that the value 
system which Tacitus describes among the Teu- 


government, tragedy is inevitable. 
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1,800 


among the present rulers. 


tonie tribes of years ago still persists 


V. C. CouLTER 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
SHOULD A UNIVERSITY SPEAK 
EDITORIALLY?! 

SINCE this is an era of transition and change, 
we might, it seems to me, re-examine the wis 
dom of the prevailing notion that even in times 
of world-shaking erisis the colleges and uni 
versities ean best perform their tasks by taking 
no definite stand on either side of an issue, but 
by meticulously maintaining a neutral point of 
view. Is it an indieation of their strength or 
an indieation of their weakness that the colleges 
reflect the 
In the days immediately preceding the 


universities conditions of the 


times? 


and 


attack on Pearl Harbor, there was a division of 
opinion among the American people which was 
daily becoming more deep-seated, more perni 
cious, and of a thoroughly alarming seope and 
consequence. But the colleges and universities 
—with, of course, a few notable exceptions 

still did their utmost to continue impartially the 
presenting of the platitudes of the isolationists 
as well as the pronouncements of those with a 
world outlook on a world that had suddenly be 
come extremely small. Did the colleges and uni 
versities perform a public service to the Amer 
ican people by maintaining, in times such as 
The 


turmoil of those days invites, it seems to me, 


those, a strictly neutral point of view? 


a questioning of the role of the university in 
a time of world crisis. 

In a time of world crisis, then, what is to be 
the attitude of the colleges and universities in 
the shaping and directing of an informed and 
intelligent public opinion? Are the universities 
prepared or equipped to supply leadership to 
those who look to them for guidance and diree 
tion? If it is possible for the colleges and umi 
versities to assume aggressive and decisive lead 
ership in the shaping of a cool and reasoned 
publie opinion, then just how is this leadership 
to be supplied? 

A great newspaper ean speak editorially. By 
thus speaking editorially, the paper leaves no 
doubt in the minds of its readers as to the side 
of the issue which it accepts and champions. Is 

1 An excerpt from a longer talk, ‘‘The End of an 
Epoch,’’ made at the annual conference of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, held at the 
Pennsylvania State College, May 18-20. 
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it possible for a university to speak editorially, 
and thus to leave no doubt in the minds of the 
publie as to the stand it takes or as to the rea- 
sons Which prompted the decision? 

If a university wished to speak editorially, 
how would it do so? Would it speak through 
its president or chancellor, through its govern 
ine board, through a committee of the faculty 
especially appointed for the task, or through a 
combination of arrangements? 

It is, of course, the right and duty of aca- 
and to tolerate a 
A university 


demic institutions to urge 
range and diversity of opinion. 
speaks impartially and misceilaneously through 
all the members of its academie family. But in 
turbulent and explosive times, is it wise for the 


universities to leave entirely to the public the 


Retborte® ..« 
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hazardous task of weighing and evaluating the 
conflicting conclusions? 

It would, I am aware, be the shipwreck and 
calamity of higher education in any country if 
the colleges and universities spoke editorially on 
every trivial and inconsequential issue of the 
times. But on an occasion of world crisis, when, 
in Shakespearean phrase, the round world is 
shaking lions into civil streets and citizens to 
their dens, it seems to me that it is the duty as 
well as the high privilege of the colleges and 
universities to make their reasoned and con- 
sidered points of view generally and widely 
heard and understood. 

Wa. GLascow BowLine 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 





STUDENT RESPONSE TO AN ACCELE- 
RATED UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 

WueEN, shortly after Pearl Harbor, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan adopted a three-term plan 
of operation which will keep its students in 
school throughout the whole year and accelerate 
their training by one third, the institution was 
confronted with numerous problems: How many 


and what students would eontinue in sehools? 


low would enroll for the extra term? 


What courses would be sought and what new 
How 


many 


courses would the emergeney require? 
many members of the faeulty would be needed 
and during what parts of the year? 

Information was one of the critical needs of 
the moment. In order to answer some of these 
perplexing questions, the University War Board, 
with the aid of the deans and directors of the 
university’s several teaching units, drew up a 
student inquiry form to be circulated among all 
students then enrolled in the university. 

The inquiry form contained questions relative 
to academie and draft status, personal char- 
acteristics, plans for attending school after the 
close of the 1941 
desired at the time of next enrollment. 


12 academic year, and courses 
(Jues- 
tions on income and expenditures, by source and 


object, respectively, were included, since it was 


recognized that year-round attendance at the 


university would conflict with opportunities to 
arn college expenses. 

The questionnaire was distributed to students 
by counselors, advisers, and department heads 
in the middle of February. At the time the 
questionnaire was circulated, the university en- 
rolled 9,945 students, not ineluding those in ex- 


tension and other off-campus programs. Some 
2,100 of these were members of the senior 


classes expecting to graduate at the May com- 
mencement, most of whom would not be ex- 
pected to return to the university at the present 
time; the remaining 7,800 eould ordinarily be 
expected to return to complete their work. 

A total of 6,962, or approximately 70 per 
cent, of the students returned questionnaires. 
Of the 7,800 not completing their work, 5,766, 
or nearly 74 per cent, filled out and returned the 
inquiry form. The response was considered 
good. Although the data must be regarded as 
being of the nature of estimates, they have pro- 
vided the university with a substantial amount 
of information use‘ul in planning for the three- 
term program. 

In interpreting the results of the inquiry, it 
should be noted that, while the three-term year 
had been announced, the nature of the program 
had not yet been developed at the time the in- 
quiry was made. Indeed, details could not have 
been announced because it was not known what 
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the student demand would be. Also, it was not 
feasible to give students time to communicate 
with their 


dance before returning the questionnaire. 


parents relative to summer atten- 
Summer Term Plans. Some 44 per cent said 
they would return for the summer. Another 34 
per cent were uncertain, while only 22 per cent 


: 


said definitely “No.” The percentage of “Yes’ 
responses varied from 28 per cent to 73 per cent 
among the 13 schools and colleges. 

The following data indicate a marked sex dif- 
ference in plans for summer attendance: 
Yes Uncertain No 
14 per cent 
weer Fs 


Students 
Men 
Women 


Sl percent 35 percent 
29 ce ces 37 ce ce 

Although the university has no data to sup- 
port the belief, it is quite possible that, as em- 
ployment opportunities are opened to them, 
more women will decide to hasten the comple- 
tion of their training through the accelerated 
program. 

The listing of specific courses desired by stu- 
dents during the next term of attendance 
proved, alone, to be worth the expense of the 
inquiry. Course requests were tabulated, in 
duplicate, by course numbers and departments 
on the printing-tabulator and were distributed 
to the administrative officials of each school and 
college who, in turn, made them available to 
department heads whose responsibility it is to 
prepare budgets and allocate the time of staff 
members. 

Attendance Plans in Relation to Income and 
Draft Status. For men students, there is a dis- 
tinet relationship between summer-attendance 
plans and student income. It appears from 
the data that some form of subsidization reach- 
ing low-income students would increase the 
number of trained men available for national 
service at a relatively early date. 

Sources of student income are doubtless im- 
portant as well as the amount. Those who de- 
pend upon contributions from parents, NYA 
earnings, and board-and-room jobs may be ex- 
pected to remain in school throughout the year 
if these sources continue to exist in sufficient 
amount. Some parents, however, may find the 
additional expense too heavy. It was announced 
early in the winter that NYA college aid would 
cease at the end of the current school year. We 
now know that it will be substantially curtailed. 
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There is also the possibility that year-round at 
tendance will demand so much from some stu 
dents that they will be unable to work while they 
are in school. Such students, as well as those 
who depend on vacation earnings, may be pre 
vented from taking advantage of accelerated 
programs unless some new form of financial 
assistance becomes available. 

Parents’ contributions to student income may 
affect the attempt to hasten the date of gradu- 
ation. The responses show that, as both the 
amount and the proportion of income from par 
ents increases, there are increases in the per 
centage of students planning to attend the sum 
mer term. These data apply to men students 
only. The only exception to this generalization 
is found among those who receive no assistance 
from parents. Thus far, the analysis has not 
offered an explanation for this apparent incon 
sistency. It may be, however, that these are 
graduate students with fellowships and other 
sourees of income. 

There was interest, also, in determining the 
Selective Service Act 
and the probability of early induction might 
affect 


each male student who had registered prior to 


extent to which the 


school-attendance plans. Accordingly, 
February 16, 1942, was requested to record 
his draft classification. From the responses, it 
is apparent that students in the I-A category 
were hesitant about indicating definitely that 
they would return to the university on June 15. 
It does appear, however, that they expected to 
come if they had not been inducted prior to that 
date. 

Summer Term Enrollment. Registration for 
the new summer term reached 3,749 during the 
first week of classes, thus demonstrating the 
validity of the inquiry. Subtracting 200 regis 
trations of freshmen and a similar number for 
transfer students, there remains a figure of 
about 3,300 to be compared with 2,500 “Yes” 
responses. The 800 excess registrations may 
have come from those who did not respond to 
the inquiry or from among the 2,000 who re 
ported, in February, that they were “Uncer 
tain” as to summer attendance. There are ap- 
proximately four men enrolled to each woman. 

CLARK TIBBITTS 

SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY OF 
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e 
AREY, CuarLes K. Science Experiences for Ele 
entary Schools Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching, No. 4). Pp. vili+ 98. Illustrated. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. 1942, 95¢ 
This monograph suggests simple, practical, interest 
ing projects and experiments for classroom teachers 
to work out with their pupils Included are “Ex 
periment with Plants,” “The Atmosphere,” ‘The 
Story of the Earth,” “Seasonal Change and the 
Movements of the Earth and Moon “Magnetism 
and Electricity,” “Heat, Light, and Sound.’ 
e 
BANNERM ILELEN The Jumbo Sambo. Pp. 
Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes Com 


pany, New York 1942, SF .20. 
with the original pictures in color, “The 


Including 
Story of ittle Black Sambo ‘Sambo and_ the 
wins,” “The Story of Little Black Quasha,” “The 
Story of Little Black Bobtail,” “The Story of the 
Peasing Monkey “The Story of Little Kettle-Head.’ 
e 
Cal J. TARVEY College and University Invest 
ts and Income, 1925-41 (Series I1I—Finan 
cin! Advisory Service No, 20, Vol. 6, American 
Council on Education Studies). Pp. v+29. 
ACE, 744 Jackson Place, NW, Washington. 
1942, 10¢, 


e 
(revised). 
Saunders 


Functional Football. 
Illustrated. W. 
1942, $ 5 
popular ‘“T”’ formation 


DAGROSA, JOHN. 
Pp. xv+321. 
Company, Philadelphia. 
In the revised edition, the 
is considered in full; six-man football is also dis 
cussed in detail, and new data have been added to 
the chapter on the history of the game 








and VERNA SPICER. Newspaper Dis- 

An Annotated Bibliography (Series 
Vol. 1, No. 6). 
1942. 


DALE, EDGAR, 
crimination 
1—Modern Media of Edueation 
Pp. iv+27. The Ohio State University. 


e 

DE Lima, AGNES, TOMPSIE BAXTER, and THOMAS 
J. FRANCIS. South of the Rio Grande—An Ex 
periment in International Understanding. Pp. 
74. Illustrated. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1942. 75¢. 
Ilow children as young as eleven years may be 
helped to understand and appreciate the countries 
of Latin America and thus become active promoters 
of the Good Neighbor policy is described in this 
booklet, undertaken by two sixth grades in the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College with the cooperation 
of the special teachers of the elementary school. 


e 
DIBBLE, FRED A, Just a Moment, Please! Pp. 
29. May be obtained from the author, 14 East 
47th St., New York City. 1942, 25¢. 
Common sense on many questions in a nutshell. 
e 
Mark, and B. MAE 


Union. Pp. 16. 


Pan 
Pub- 


SMALL. The 
Illustrated. 


GALARZA, 


American 


lished by the Pan American Union with the co 
operation of the 


Office of the Co-ordinator of 
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Vou. 56, No. 1443 


Inter-American Affairs, Washington. 1942. 5¢. 
A visit to the Pan American Union in Washington. 


GARRETT, LORRAINNE WILLIAMS, and J. HAL Con- 
NOR. The Snake Farm at Butantan, Brazil. 
Pp. 15. Illustrated. Published by the Pan 
American Union. 1942.  5¢. 

oe 

McGeEocH, JOHN A. The 
Learning—An Introduction. 
lustrated. Longmans, Green. 


Psychology of Human 
Pp. xvii + 633. II- 
1942. $4.00. 


A textbook for the beginning student in human 
learning. 
e 


F.. CUMBEE, LEON GRAY, and KEN- 
NETH R. WILLIAMS. ‘‘Suggested Plans for 
Classifying Teachers as a Basis for Salary 
Scheduies’’—A Report of the Research Commit- 
tee of the Florida Edueation Association.  Bul- 
letin 25, Bureau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. Mimeographed. 
Pp. 77. 1942. 


MEaD, A. R., C. 


Pitt, WILLIAM J. Training through Recreation. 
Pp. x+74. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1942. 35¢. 
Aims to help the selectee in service, or in prepara- 
tion for service, solve leisure-time problems. 

e 

REES, HELEN EvVANGELINE. A Psychology of Ar- 
tistic Creation as Evidenced in Autobiographical 
Statements of Artists. Pp. x+209. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1942. $2.35. 

A study of the nature of the creative process in the 
arts from the point of view of the prevailing Gestalt 
psychology. Extensive autobiographical material 
from musicians, poets, painters, sculptors, dancers, 
writers, and architects is included, and interpreted 
in the light of four principles: Integration, Adjust- 
ment, Purposive Differentiation, and Prignanz. 

e 


RoGERS, FRANCES, and ALICE BEARD. 
Bell. Pp. 106. Illustrated. 
Stokes Company, 1942. $1.50. 
Ec dramatie and moving life-story of the Liberty 
»E LL. 


Old Liberty 
Frederick A. 


e 

SILLARS, ROBERTSON. ‘‘The North Pacifie and 
Alaska’’ (Theaters of War—Series I, No. 3). 
Pp. 19. Issued by the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation and published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1942, 15¢; quantity rates. 

e 

Bibi, the Baker’s Horse. 
J. B. Lippincott. 1942. 


STEWART, ANNA BIRD. 
Pp. 190. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

A true and delightful story of a little Corsican horse 
that became part of a baker’s family in Avignon. 
A glossary and guide to pronunciation of French 
words will assist the beginning student. 

& 


WHARTON, MILDRED M. (compiler). Orientation 
of Freshmen in Colleges and Universities. Pp. 
29, Prepared for the National Association of 
Deans of Women by the Research Division of 
the NEA, 1201—16th St., NW, Washington. 
1942. 25¢. 











